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of religion. But the forces of reaction were strong
throughout the nineteenth century. And they still are
at work now* Keyserling who by many is still supposed
to be one of the best qualified exponents of Indian thought
in Europe, writes in his Travel Diary : 'No wonder, then,
all who know India only superficially condemn it (caste)
as a monstrosity. As a matter of fact, it justified itself
fully ^s well as any other, which the more reasonable
West has invented, because in India one factor is the main
consideration which hardly arises in the West: an al-
most unlimited power of faith.'*

Nietzsche, therefore, was by no means the only Eu-
ropean in recent times to proclaim the superiority of a
master-caste over all other castes. And if we remem-
ber the increasing interest taken in Buddhism at that
time, Nietzsche's insistence on the necessity of a 'rul-
ing' caste will become quite consistent with his thesis
of a superman who will guide the destinies of people in
future. Wagner, the most intimate friend of his early
manhood, and Schopenhauer, his contemporary, had
both turned towards Buddhism, the former unconscious-
ly, the latter as part of his philosophical doctrine. And
the solitary Nietzsche realizes that the old aristocratic vir-
tues and values are dying out: 'Europe is threatened with
a new Buddhism/ he exclaims, 'the whole of the mora-
lity of Europe is based upon the values which are useful
to the herd... Goodness is to do nothing for which we
are not strong enough .. * t Nietzsche looked, probably,
deeper into the psychology of religious experiences than
any one of his contemporaries. He knew that beyond

* Vol. I, p. i8q(igi2).

f Quoted in Will Durant: Story of Philosophy, p. 458.